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TOSCANINIS OF 
TWO 
THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


By Joun J. Jou, S. J. 


Marquette University 


HE practice of modern cities to 
inaugurate a cultural civic pro- 
gram of education in the arts 
has an interesting parallel in Rome 
under the emperors of classical and 
post-classical times. In music particu- 
larly this is notable, for any city 
today which pretends to cultural im- 
portance has its symphony orchestra 
and, thanks to Petrillo, its well- paid 
conductor and musicians. 

Cicero, in his De Oratore (iii, 98) 
is a witness to the interest of the gen- 
eral public of his time in music which 
has a modern counterpart in the 
“hit parades.” Cicero says that there 
were very many who could identify 
some of the latest tunes from even 
the first few tones of the flute which 
started off the piece. His remarks 
sound like those of the listener to a 
radio program who wistfully hopes 
that he, too, may some day win 
twenty-five dollars for merely identi- 
fyi ing ‘the first measures of the latest 

“all time all-timer” as they are banged 
out on the studio piano. 


The public of Cicero’s day was, he 
says, vociferous in its disapproval of 
any bungling on the part of a per- 
former, as it was vocal in its adulation 
of musical artistry. 

Nor were the orchestras of Rome 
under the emperors miniature bands 
of strolling minstrels. The picture 
presented to us in our early days of 
reading the /liad and Odyssey, dis- 
playing Homer with a lyre reciting 
his verses, is not the one which must 
be conjured up in our imaginations 
when we read of musical perform- 
ances of a much later period. Really, 
performances of both instrumental 
and vocal music in the time of the 

_Roman empire were “colossal.” Sene- 

ca humorously declares that there 
were more singers assembled on the 
stage than there had been spectators 
in the old days; and he—being a 
laudator temporis acti—longs for the 
good old days when one went to the 
musical performances to enjoy the 
music, not to be deafened by the din 
of brass and screaming virtuosi! 
(Epistolae 84, 10). 

These virtuosi of the Roman empire 


WE ARE “AT HOME” 


The American Classical League is 
now “at home” in its new offices, 
library, and Service Bureau head- 
quarters, at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Please send all business 
correspondence and all requests for 
Service Bureau materials to that ad- 
dress. Correspondence on editorial 
matters connected with THe assi- 
cAL OvurtLook should be addressed to 
Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College, 695 Park Avenue, New York 
21, New York. 
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seem to have been kindred spirits to 
their multi-form successors of our 
own day, and, mutatis mutandis, there 
were then as now the huge operatic 
singers, the thunderous pianists, the 
temperamental sopranos, the volatile 
conductors! Horace speaks of the 
renowned singer Tigellius who, for 
no apparent reason, decided not to 
sing on a particular occasion, even 
though it was to be a “command per- 
formance” before the Emperor Au- 
gustus. On a later occasion, remarks 
Horace, this same Tigellius felt like 
singing, and could not be kept quiet. 
Martial pokes fun at some of the 
foibles of the temperamental artists 
now and then; one indiscreet singer 
among Martial’s acquaintances 
brought catastrophe upon himself, for 
his exertions in singing ruptured a 
blood vessel! Quintilian says (xi, 3, 
22) that a singer sometimes must 
hold his handkerchief to his mouth 
to protect his throat when speaking, 
and prescribes that a singer must 
avoid wind and fog. There must be 
for every singer a daily exercise of 
many notes, high and low, minute 
regulations of diet and sleep, eternal 
vigilance against anything that would 
be calculated to impair the strength 
or quality of voice. 


Large ensembles were not the only 
evidence of Rome’s liking to do 
things on a grand scale. The very 
size of the musical instruments was 
increased until Ammianus Marcellinus 
could speak of lyres “as big as chari- 
ots.” At times as many as three hun- 
dred men played in one section of the 
Roman orchestra. The grand scale 
entertainment of the movies, which 
collects great varieties of performers 
in one spectacle, would be something 
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to please Roman taste, for often in 
Rome the musical performances were 
associated with wrestling matches and 
wild animal circuses! 


Still another characteristic which 
matches the practice of modern times 
was the readiness to accept contri- 
butions from other countries. Every 
nation which could contribute to the 
musical richness and variety of Rome 
was apparently welcome to present 
its musical review in the Empire 
City. Artists came from Africa and 
Asia, Greece and the frontiers of 
Europe. Instrumentalists and vocalists 
often enjoyed an international repu- 
tation; and the fact that an artist had 
performed in the imperial palace was 
equivalent to the achievement of an 
artist who has been chosen to be a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association of New York. 


The most lavish and stupendous 
spectacles were staged in the Odeum 
in the Campus Martius. There were 
other private and smaller public 
theatres; various nationalities seem to 
have had places fu the performance 
of their own preferred kind of music. 
Some temples, too, it would appear, 
had music in conjunction with their 
rituals, especially where those rituals 
consisted partly of dances. 


An important observation must be 
made here concerning Roman music. 
Some writers have been misled by the 
fact that many, if not most, of the 
Roman musicians were, at least in the 
early days of the Empire, slaves. The 
conclusion, though unwarranted, was 
made by some that music in Rome 
was both unimportant and despica- 
ble because they mistakenly thought 
that what was the avocation or oc- 
cupation of slaves must be quite un- 
worthy. This is the usual error of 
those who fail to make the necessary 
adjustment concerning the connota- 
tion of the appellation “slave” in 
Roman and other ancient literatures. 
For the most part, a slave was simply 
a prisoner of war. In no sense did 
the term “slave” put a necessary limi- 
tation on the mental or artistic ability 
of the man who happened, because 
of the fortunes of war, to be a slave. 
In his own country he who was now 
a slave may have been the equivalent 
of a university professor. His learn- 
ing and ability were in no wise al- 
tered by his changed social status. 
If the term “slave” is to be allowed to 
put a dyslogistic implication on the 
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work of a man who happens to be, 
because of war conditions, a non- 
resident in his own country, we 
should be forced to disregard much 
of the artistic work of Rome. For 
very often slaves were the teachers, 
the architects, the writers of Rome. 
This is especially true, fortunately, of 
the Greek slaves, who held honorable 
positions in the Roman world in class- 
ical times, and were esteemed highly 
by Roman families, who often went 
to great pains to secure their valued 
services. Trajan, in a letter to Pliny, 
asked him to secure a first-rate archi- 
tect for the new construction project 
which he wished to undertake. Why 
should he seek an architect outside 
Rome? Was it customary to employ 
foreign talent? In music particularly 
aliens were adept, and the Roman 
relish for music would not cavil at 
the social status of the artist. Many 
thousands of slaves were brought to 
Rome; among them, quite naturally, 
would be talented musicians. Roman 
families of wealth would eagerly buy 
the talent for the enrichment of their 
own establishments. It was not un- 
usual for a man of means to own a 
thousand slaves; some wealthy men 
owned several thousands of them. 
It is mentioned more than once that 
large private orchestras were formed 
and trained by patrons of music for 
their own enjoyment and the enter- 
tainment of their guests. There may 
have been in Roman days more than 
one generous patron of music—an 
Esterhazy of ancient times, who be- 
friended some young Haydn or Schu- 
bert of centuries ago. 


It is interesting to speculate also 
upon the musical figures of ancient 
days. Perhaps there were then, just 
as there are now, exceptionally gifted 
conductors, musicians, and composers 
who helped their fellow men _ to 
glimpse the beauty and vision that 
music brings to life. Classical literature 
assures us that there were not want- 
ing patrons of music. In place of 
Allis-Chalmers sponsoring a Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, we read of the 
Emperor Caligula sponsoring a great 
orchestra of several hundred players. 
Maecenas, the patron of Vergil and 
Horace, likewise patronized instru- 
mentalists, and this for two reasons: 
because of his love for music, and be- 
cause listening to them was a cure 
for his insomnia! Pliny the Younger 
in an invitation to a friend promises 
that the dinner will be accompanied 
by sweet music. Martial had a love 
for music of the lighter kind, and 
assures his guest that though the din- 
ner at his home may be frugal, the 
music will be rich and savory. 

In the time of the Empire, especial- 


ly, it seems that no event in Rome, 
either public or private, was con- 
sidered complete without the bright- 
ness and gayety of music. 


INVOCATION 


(Horace, Carm. iii, 4) 


By Avserta Rosison 
Los Angeles, California 


Calliope, descend from heaven and 
play 

Upon the pipe a rhapsody, or sing 

With sweet, clear voice, or chant the 
happy lay 

Accompanied by the lyre. Hark! 
How they ring, 

The heavenly answers! Or am I de- 
ceived? 

But well may I celestial voices hear, 

Around whose head the Muses early 
weaved 

Circles of magic, for they held me 
dear 

Even as a child. Once, tired from 
play, I slept 

Alone upon a hill, and was by doves 

Covered with bay and myrtle leaves, 
and kept 

Secure from harm in those infested 
groves; 

And those who found me cried: 
“These symbols show it— 

The Muses love him! He will be 
a poet!” 


AID TO THE UNESCO 


Officers of the UNESCO have re- 
quested the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Classical League in the recon- 
struction of educational, scientific, 
and cultural agencies in war-deva- 
stated countries. President Walter 
Agard has suggested that members of 
the League might be interested in 
contributing books or files of scholar- 
ly periodicals to foreign libraries. Per- 
sons interested in this service may 
communicate with Harold E. Snyder, 
Director, Commission for Internation- 
al Educational Reconstruction, 744 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; or with Carl H. Milam, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


WE ARE COPYRIGHTED 


Readers are asked to note that THe 
OvuTLooK is copyrighted. 
Material from its pages may not be 
reproduced in mimeographed, printed, 
or any other form without the written 
permission of the Editor. We hope 
that our readers will use our material 
freely in their own classrooms, but 
will refrain from reprinting it. 
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OFFICERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE, 1947-48 


Officers of the American Classi- 
cal League for 1947-48 are as follows: 
President, Walter R. Agard, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Vice-Presidents, 
Anna P. MacVay, of Athens, Ohio, 
David M. Robinson, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Hubert M. Poteat, 
of Wake Forest College, North Caro- 
lina, and Clyde Murley, of North- 
western University; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Henry C. Montgomery, Miami 
University; Editor of THe 
Ovttook, Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College; Business Manager of Tue 
CriassicaAL OutLoox, Henry C. Mont- 
gomery, Miami University; Honor- 
ary Presidents, W. L. Carr, of Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine, and B. L. 
Ullman, of the University of North 
Carolina. 

Elective members of the Council 
of the American Classical League are 
as follows: Kevin J. Guinagh, of East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College; 
Donnis Martin, of Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; Mars M. 
Westington, of Hanover College, In- 
diana; Dorothy Park Latta, of the 
Lenox School, New York City; 
George A. Land. of Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; 
and Della Vance, of West View High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In 
addition, there are fifteen other mem- 
bers of the Council, elected by the 
larger classical organizations as their 
representatives. The names of these 
members will be furnished upon re- 
quest by the secretaries of the sever- 
al associations. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Franklin B. 
Krauss, of Pennsylvania State College, 
W. L. Carr, of Colby College, Kevin 
J. Guinagh, of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, and B. L. Ullman, 
of the University of North Carolina. 

The Finance Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Edna White, 
of Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

Officers and other members of the 
Council will welcome comments, ques- 
tions, or suggestions. 


THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
IN ROME 

The American Academy in Rome 
announces the award of the Rome 


Prize Fellowships, the first to be given 
since 1940, to the following classical 
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scholars: Rev. John S. Creaghan, S. 
J.. of Lawrenceville, New Jersey; 
Charlotte E. Goodfellow, of Welles- 
ley College; Lois V. Williams, of 
Juniata College; Robert E. Hecht, Jr., 
of Baltimore, Maryland; and Doris 
M. Taylor, of Noblesville, Indiana. In 
addition, one classical scholar whose 
fellowship was deferred because of 
the war will go to Rome this fall; he 
is William Tongue, of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass. There are 
other fellowships in the fields of arch- 
itecture, landscape architecture, mus- 
ical composition, history of art, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. 

The staff in residence at the Acad- 
emy during the year 1947-48 includes 
Laurance P. Roberts, Director of the 
Academy; Lamont Moore, Assistant 
Director; and Frank E. Brown, Pro- 
fessor in Charge of the School of 
Classical Studies and Director of Ex- 
cavations. It is hoped that some prac- 
tical work in excavation may be un- 
dertaken soon. 

In the summer just past, Professor 
Henry T. Rowell, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, conducted the first 
summer session of the School of 
Classical studies since 1939. The ses- 
sion was limited to twenty students. 


VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY 


The great Roman poet Vergil was 
born October 15, 70 B. C. Why not 
celebrate his birthday, in Latin class, 
club, or assembly? For materials see 
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Classicists would find particularly 
charming the poem “Child Hephaes- 
tus,” by Professor Mary Grant, of the 
University of Kansas, as published in 
the Atlantic Monthly for March, 


1947, page 38. 


ON TEACHING 
BEGINNING LATIN 
(With apologies to all 
the textbooks ever written) 


By Avserta E. LAnG 


Bound Brook (New Jersey) 
High School 


I live in casa parva. 

My filiae are two- 

Sunt pulchrae, magnae, bonae, 
As any one of vou. 

I ambulo in via, 

In insula, et al. 

I porto (gladly) aquam 

At every beck and call. 
Vastamus everything in sight, 
Pugnamus gladiis, 

We blame the farmers, sailors, 
Laudare never cease. 

We query how the cena is, 
And “Ubi pugna est?” 

And cur the roads are longae, 
And who loves Romam best. 
In insula est praeda, 

We're told in confidence; 
Sunt undae in the aqua— 

O nautae, get ye hence! 

And how we all can amo! 

It matters not how much 
Donamus all pecuniam 

To feminis and such. 

We're semper showing farmers roads, 
Or meting poenam out, 

Or looking at puellas, 

Or hearing a glad shout 

Of “lo Saturnalia!” 

Incitat me, I vow, 

As I dono, mando, nuntio, 
To all amicis now. 

Believe not that memoria 

Is chained to ancient times, 
When tempus erat novum, 
For all my mala rhymes! 
And though I narro, monstro 
The great immortal Rome, 

I laudo meam patriam 

Until boves come home! 
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LETTERS 
FROM OUR READERS 


“THE PALM BRANCH” 


Miss Marguerite B. Grow, of the 
Hockaday School, Dallas, Texas, 
writes as follows: 

“Last spring the Latin students at 
Hockaday School held their fifteenth 
annual Roman banquet. The pro- 
gram was in honor of the Muses. Af- 
ter the ten members of the Vergil 
class had presented the play, ‘Mnem- 
osyne and the Muses,’ members of 
the other classes in the Latin depart- 
ment honored the Muses by dedi- 
cating special readings, poems, songs, 
and dances to each one. The thirteen 
honor Latin students who represented 
the high schools and junior high 
schools of Dallas and Highland Park 
at the banquet named their favorite 
Muses, and the reason for their selec- 
tions. Clio proved to be the favorite, 
with Euterpe, Thalia, and Erato re- 
ceiving two votes each, 

“According to tradition, real palm 
branches were presented to the mem- 
bers of the Vergil class who had 
made honor roll grades in each year 
that they had studied Latin. This 
custom began in 1937, when palm 
branches (the pinnate variety, which 
we get through a local florist) were 
given to four Vergil students. During 
the past eleven years sixty girls have 
received the sy mbol. We had diffi- 
culty in getting palm branches last 
spring, and feared we should have to 
omit the ceremony; but the father of 
one of the girls finally got them by 
wiring to a friend on the coast. Two 
of the branches were taller than the 
girls who received them! Girls so 
honored are permitted thereafter to 
wear a pin of vellow gold, made in 
the shape of a palm branch, with the 
school letter, H, in green enamel up- 
on it. The student with the highest 
average in Vergil becomes ‘High 
Priestess’ at the banquet, and the 
others are ‘Cup Bearers.’ They all take 
part in the ceremony of crowning 
the bowl of ‘wine, during which 
they chant Dido’s prayer (Aeneid 
1, 731-5). 

“Special guests were students with 
an average of 85 in Latin, and first- 
termers with an average of 80. They 
were given wreaths of real laurel. 

“Miss Ella Hockaday, the founder 
and president emeritus of the school, 
made the awards. She was dressed as 
a Roman matron. The lone male 
participant in the festivities was the 
president of the school, who sat clad 
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in a toga, a laurel wreath perched on 
his head. Families and friends of the 
students sat at the back of the banquet 
hall as observers.” 


THE WORM AND THE ANGEL 


Mr. Edward Coyle, of the Stuy- 
vesant High School, New York City, 
writes: 

“The interesting letter from Lt. 
Col. S. G. Brady in Tue CLassicar 
Ovt Look for May, 1947, in which he 
wrote that a god must have written 
the line appearing in Homer, ‘Be 
d’akeon para thina_polyphloisboio 
thalasses,’ recalls to me the occasion 
on which I mentioned this same line 
in a talk at the Forum of the New 
York Classical Club, many years ago. 

“Lord Dunsany, in Fifty One Tales 
(New York: Mitchell Kennerly, 
1915), represents a worm and an ang- 
el in conversation (p. 43). The worm 
was showing the angel kings and king- 
doms and their royal pomp, weary 
old men and singing children. All 
this variegated world was destined 
to become the food of the worm. 

“Then the angel murmured this 
line of Homer, for they were walking 
by the sea, and asked the worm if 
he could destroy that also. The worm 
grew pale with anger, for he had tried 
to destroy that line for three thous- 
and years, and still its melody was 
ringing in his head. 

“Doubtless Colonel Brady will be 
pleased to know that a great artist 
like Lord Dunsany shares his view 
of Homer’s immortal line.” 


A TRUE TALE 


Professor Arthur Patch McKinlay, 
of the University of California, 
writes: 

“Some years ago a State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, who is now Super- 
intendent of Schools in one of the 
largest cities of the land, delivered 
himself of a remark that Latin and 
Greek, being dead languages, should 
be left decently interred. I wrote 
him as follows: 

“* An intimate associate of mine 
had been caught in the economic 
collapse that followed the First World 
War. He was getting on in years; 
he had a young family to support; 
he was not very well. Things looked 
pretty black. Being a veteran—he 
had volunteered for the Spanish- 
American War—he had a chance at 
the Civil Service. He tried several 
tests but could not get a high enough 
grade to receive an appointment. Fin- 
ally, the examining board set one of 
those tests in which words that can 
be easily confused are to be used 
properly in sentences. He _ passed 
with flying colors, made 92 on his 
paper, and got into the Civil Service. 


He made good, and carried on until 
his retirement. 

“‘Now, owing to circumstances, 
he had not gone on with his school- 
ing after leaving the academy for the 
military service. Consequently, the 
obvious explanation of his mastery 
of words was the fact that nearly 
thirty years previously he had had 
four. years of Latin and three years 
of Greek with a first-class teacher.’ 

“I closed the letter with this quota- 
tion: ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters 
and after many days it may not re- 
turn unto thee void.’ ” 


TRY IT ON YOUR CLASSES 


Dr. Emory E. Cochran, of the Fort 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, writes: 

“I have just found a quotation 
which is a delightful illustration of 
the way in which Latin often com- 
pletely dominated the English of earl- 
ier periods. In 1772, Thomas Nugent, 
describing certain animals, wrote of 
the ‘nigrescent maculation of their 
pristine niveous candour.’ Today a 
Latin student could comprehend his 
words far better than could the stu- 
dent of English alone.” 


THE CLASSICS IN HAWAII 


The Mid-Pacific Institute (Mrs. 
Amneris Walker Harmison, Latin 
teacher) reports a thriving Latin 


Club of 43 members, many of them 
of Oriental descent. 


THANK YOU! 


In our spring mailing, we invited 
members of the American Classical 
League, if they so desired, to make 
small contributions to the “moving 
fund,” to help defray the expense of 
moving the offices from Tennessee 
to Ohio, The response was most 
gratifying. Since it would be impossi- 
ble to acknowledge each contribu- 
tion, I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to say “Thank you!” to all who 
responded to our appeal. The ex- 
pressions of good will accompanying 
many of the contributions were par- 
ticularly appreciated. 

—Henry C. Montgomery 
Sec.-Treas. 


On May 25, 1947, senior students of 
Regis High School, New York City, 
presented a “Vergil Symposium.” Vis- 
iting professors quizzed the boys oral- 
ly, in the presence of a large audience 
of friends and relatives, on the whole 
of the Aeneid—translation, interpre- 
tation, prosody, background, literary 
influence, etc. The boys had been 
prepared by Edward F. Kennedy, 
a. 
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A MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 
By Wattrer R. AGarp 


University of Wisconsin 


(Editor’s Note: Professor Agard, the 
new President of the American Class- 
ical League, has degrees from Am- 
herst College and Oxford University. 
He studied also at the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. 
He has taught at Amherst College, 
at St. John's College in Annapolis, 
at the University of Michigan, and at 
the University of Wisconsin. He is a 
member of all the scholarly organiza- 
tions in his field, and has held office 
in most of them. Among his many 
publications is the recent book, W hat 
Democracy Meant to the Greeks. He 
is deeply interested in classical archae- 
ology, but he is also much concerned 
with the problems and needs of teach- 
ers of Latin in the secondary schools. ) 
* * * 


OR ALMOST thirty years the 

American Classical League has 

been serving the teachers of 
classics in this country, under the di- 
rection of able and devoted admin- 
istrators. With a feeling of humility 
I take over the duties as president 
from my predecessor, Dr. Ullman, 
who has done so much for the League. 
But I also have confidence that the 
League has a greater opportunity for 
service now than ever before in its 
history. Whereas in the recent past 
we have been fighting desperately to 
preserve our humanistic values in 
American education, now there is a 
growing realization, as this country 
prepares to assume its mature obliga- 
tion in world affairs, that our young 
people must be educated more broadly 
and more profoundly if we are to ful- 
fill that obligation with honor and 
success. Our contribution to 
such education is an important 
one. We must make it with fresh 
thinking, energy, and enthusiasm. 

In his book, The Shore Dinily Seen, 
Fllis Arnall tells of an old circuit 
rider’s philosophy. “You know what 
I think?” said the circuit rider. “I 
think that everything you do today, 
or I do, affects not only what is go- 
ing to happen, but w hat already has 
happened, years and centuries ago. 
Maybe you can’t change what has 
passed, but you can change all the 
meaning of what has passed. You can 
even take all the meaning away.’ 
It is our duty and privilege to make 
the Greek and Roman past mean all 
that it can in guiding America’s fu- 
ture. 

I foresee no fundamental change in 
our policy. Our objectives continue 
to be, as stated in our Constitution, 
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“to improve and extend classical edu- 
cation in the United States, to supple- 
ment and reinforce other existing 
classical agencies, and to advance the 
cause of liberal education.” In imple- 
menting these objectives, our Service 
Bureau and CrassicAL OurLook have 
been our most valuable agencies. We 
must make them even more useful. 
And we must cooperate in every way 
possible with other classical organi- 
zations in serving our Common cause. 
We shall need suggestions from 
teachers all over the country, and 
from the officers of the regional asso- 
ciations. I shall always be eager to 
receive such suggestions, and I ask 
for them earnestly, believing that 
only through whole-hearted coopera- 
tion can we do the job which is ours 
to do and which must be done. 


THE NEW HOME OF 
THE AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


By Henry C. MontcoMery 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


(Editor's Note: Professor Mont- 
gomery, the new Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Classical League, 
has studied at Hanover College, and 
the Universities of Illinois and Col- 
orado in this country, and also at 
Heidelberg, Vienna, and Rome. He 
has taught in secondary schools, and 
also at Wabash College, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Miami Univer- 
sity. He has been active in all schol- 
arly organizations in his field. He has 
taken a great interest in Eta Sigma Phi, 
national classics fraternity, and in 
other Greek-letter organizations. He 
is a contributor to the Pauly-Wis- 
sowa-kKroll Reallexikon, and to other 
classical publications. His hobbies are 
music and sports; he is, in fact, listed 
in Who Ils Who In Music, and he has 
won several championship trophies 
in tennis. He has been much inter- 


ested in publicity for the classics.) 
* * * 


ITH THE Service Bureau and 

\ \ business offices of the Ameri- 

can Classical League now well 
established in their new quarters, a 
few words about the host institution, 
Miami University, and the personnel 
are appropriate. 

Oxford, Ohio, the seat of Miami 
University, is about thirty-five miles 
north of Cincinnati, and about forty- 
five miles southwest of Dayton. The 
township in which Oxford is located 
was purchased from the federal gov- 
ernment in 1787, and set aside for 
educational purposes only. In 1809 
the university was chartered by the 
state of Ohio, but instruction was 
not begun until 1824. Miami is the 


second oldest state university west of 
the Alleghenies; and at the present 
time it is composed of four colleges 
with a resident student body of five 
thousand and a faculty of more than 
three hundred. 

Since Miami is a relatively old insti- 
tution, it possesses a long and honor- 
able classical tradition. The late pres- 
ident of the university, Alfred H. 
Upham, was an instructor in Greek, 
while such former teachers as Fred 
Hadsel, Frank Clark, and Norman W. 
DeWitt, the last now of Toronto, are 
affectionately remembered by former 
students and townspeople. 


For League purposes one large 
room in Harrison Hall was reserved 
by President Ernest H. Hahne, and 
several hundred feet of shelving were 
installed by the university to provide 
storage space. The League head- 
quarters are accessible to both staff 
and visitors, since the office room is 
on the ground floor next to the prin- 
cipal entrance to the building. Four 
batteries of fluorescent lights are a 
great help to the staff in the opera- 
tions of wrapping and _ addressing 
packages to teachers of classics all 
over the world. The library of the 
American Classical League is housed 
in a smaller room on the second floor 
of Harrison Hall; but since this room 
is the classics seminar, officially the 
Frank L. Clark Seminar of Classical 
Languages and Literatures, the loca- 
tion is quite appropriate, as well as 
being only a few steps from the bus- 
iness offices. 

With the assistance of Mrs. Floy 
Beatty and Mrs. Ann Brown of Nash- 
ville, both of whom came to Oxford 
to help with installation and pro- 
cedures, the business office and Serv- 
ice Bureau began functioning almost 
immediately after the arrival of equip- 
ment. The executive secretary in 
charge of the office is Mrs. Marie 
Cawthorne, wife of Dr. D. R. Caw- 
thorne, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Miami. Mrs. Cawthorne 
is a graduate of Georgetown (Ken- 
tucky) College, and took graduate 
work in Business at Miami. She has 
had experience in the Scripps Foun- 
dation for Population Research, and 
during the war was supervisor of a 
propellor unit, Production Control, 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Cawthorne’s assistant is Miss 
Winifred Colvin, a graduate of Miami, 
with a major in classics. and a grad- 
uate student in Paris and Rome. Miss 
Colvin has taught in this country, in 
Cincinnati and Buffalo, and for three 
vears was a teacher of Latin and histo- 
ry in the Fontaine School in Cannes, 
France. She has added writing on 
Belgium and North Africa, and lectur- 
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ing on international relations, to her 
teaching activities. Able assistance 
has been rendered both Mrs. Caw- 
thorne and Miss Colvin by students 
with business training. 

The routine and emergency duties 
of the American Classical League of- 
fices are not easy to learn; but all in- 
dications are that they will be learned 
well, and that members of the League 
can look forward to efficient service. 
The mailing, printing, and purchasing 
facilities of Oxford and of Miami 
University are convenient and ex- 
tensive. There is every reason to feel 
that the League has been cordially re- 
ceived and comfortably housed. 


LATIN RECORDINGS 


By Rosert T. Brown 
Los Angeles College 


Some years ago, at a meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Pa- 
cific States, our attention was called 
to the recording of the Exordium of 
Vergil’s Aeneid by Professor E. K. 
Rand. Shortly thereafter I introduced 
my Vergil students to the recordings. 
The students were assigned a section 
of prosody each day. As the record 
was played the students noted the 
number of times the rule was used. 
In this delightful way the students 
learned scansion, pronunciation, and 
the beauty of good reading, as well as 
prosody. 

Students have long been interested 
in knowing just about how long it 
took Cicero to deliver one of his 
orations. I recorded the First Ca- 
tilinarian Oration. By playing the re- 
cording at a speed we imagined Cicero 
to have used, we computed the ap- 
proximate number of minutes he 
spoke. Once I gave an examination 
by playing a section of the oration 
and having the students write the 
meaning of the recording. 

Later on, we made some recordings 
of conversational Latin. In our col- 
lection at the present time we have 
home-made recordings of oral Latin, 
excerpts from Cicero, ten odes of 
Horace, and seven poems of Catullus. 
Only one record has been commer- 
cialized—a_ ten-inch disc consisting 
of excerpts from Cicero’s First Ora- 
tion Against Catiline, and a simple 
Latin conversation. 

Records are practical not only for 
Latin students; some schools use them 
to give non-Latin students an oppor- 
tunity to learn the sounds of the Latin 
language. Records improve vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation, and reading skill 
on the part of the students. More 
than half of my thirty-six Vergil 
students memorized the Exordium of 
the Aeneid by playing it over and 
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over again at the beginning of class, 
and, in the case of more determined 
ones, after class as well! A Latin 
record played at the beginning of the 
one class each week which we devote 
to the oral Latin attunes the ears of the 
students to the Latin vocabulary, and 
gives them topics for further conver- 
sation. 

We feel that the field of Latin 
recordings has great possibilities. 


THE “ANCIENT STALLS 
OF ZEUS” 


By Mary A. Grant 
University of Kansas 


ACK of the orchards of Zeus, 
charmingly described by 

Apollonius, where Eros and 
Ganymede climbed the apple trees 
and played their innocent games, 
must have stood the “ancient stalls” 
which Pindar mentions in the last 
line of his thirteenth Olympian Ode. 
The poet is contrasting the old age 
of Pegasus with that of his master 
Bellerophon, and speaks of his going 
to heaven as a reward after service 
on earth in the company of heroes. 
We may imagine the old patriarch, 
once the actual bearer of thunder 
and lightning to Father Zeus (Hesiod, 
Theog. 286), back in his familiar stall, 
munching fresh clover from the 
Meadows of Hera, and surrounded by 
as much fuss and attention as Man 
o’ War himself in his Kentucky pad- 
docks. For there are indications that 
Pegasus, in his character of thunder- 
steed, was one of the animals earliest 
associated with the gods (A. B. Cook, 
Zeus, Vol. Il, p. 721). Later on, when 
a more modern transportation sys- 
tem had been developed from the pro- 
duction line on Aetna to the great 
store-house for thunderbolts on the 
Mountain (Aesch., Eumen. 826), old 
Pegasus, through “technological un- 
employment,” was retired. His later 
service with the Muses and their dis- 
ciples, the poets, was perhaps only 
symbolic; his great days as a flesh- 
and-blood horse were over then, at 
any rate. 


The stables must have been fairly 
extensive, even in the days of which 
Homer speaks. Seven or eight of the 
gods had by then their own private 
conveyances, several of them using the 
Olympian accommodations. Zeus’ 
bronze-hooved golden-maned steeds 
are twice mentioned in the Iliad (viii, 
41 and 438); he speaks once (JI. xiv, 
299) as if Hera, too, had her own pri- 
vate car, unless we are to understand 
that he was referring to the team 
which she and Athena used together 
when they started down to Troy— 
those “leaping, loudly-neighing horses 


of the gods” which darted out through 
the opening gates of cloud (Il. v, 
772). Of the younger generation, 
Ares, apparently for the same pro- 
fessional reasons as Athena (she does 
not use a chariot in the peaceful times 
of the Odyssey), during the Trojan 
War was allowed his own war-horses, 
Fear and Dread (J//. xv, 119). This is 
the team he once lent to wounded 
Aphrodite, and then later, to his own 
discomfort (so often the reward of 
chivalry ), he had to track it painfully 
up to Olympus on_ foot, himself 
wounded by the same _ incorrigible 
Diomede (//. v, 363, 867). The epithet 
chrysenios (ll, vi, 205) may indicate 
a chariot for Artemis, though in view 
of her youth and the fact that Odys- 
sey vi, 102 shows her hunting on foot, 
it seems unlikely. 


It was convenient, no doubt, be- 
cause of the crowded conditions on 
a mountain top, for Poseidon to keep 
his team at his undersea palace at 
Aegae, though the horses may not 
have been shod for land travel (JI. 
xiii, 23), and Hades perhaps had 
underground stalls for his, if we are 
to interpret literally the epithet “fam- 
ous in steeds” (//. v, 654), and grant 
him early this dignified means of 
transportation. Eos had apparently 
made arrangements for her Lampus 
and Phaethon in the post-stations at 
the East and West limits of the sky 
(Od. xxiii, 244), and perhaps we are 
to infer the same for Helios, though, 
strangely enough, Homer does not 
mention the sun-horses expressly, as 
commentators take pains to point out. 
That he had early acquired them, 
though, I think is a fair inference from 
Iliad xix, 398, where radiant Achilles, 
armed and standing in his chariot, is 
likened to the Sun. 

Though Hermes and Iris, as most 
frequently “on the road,” were self- 
sufficient with their wings, and 
though the rest of the gods, even the 
elders, were used to walking—Zeus 
himself once leading off on a long 
jaunt to the Ethiopians—still the care 
of these numerous teams and cars 
must have been considerable. The 
mere providing of ambrosial fodder 
necessitated foresight and planning 
(Simois helped out wonderfully on 
one occasion when Hera and Athena 
forgot to fill the nosebags when they 
went down to Troy—Il. v, 770), and 
there was much to do with the con- 
stant assembling and knocking down 
of the chariots, the polishing of gold 
and silver poles and yokes and wheels, 
and the spreading of the celestial dust- 
covers (Il. v, 770; viii, 440). But by 
division of labor and broad all-around 
training these difficulties were solved. 


The gods had been schooled from 
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the first to drive, feed, and stable their 
own steeds (Zeus, //, viii, 49; Hera, 
V, 731; Poseidon, xiii, 23 and vill, 440), 
though Hebe, Iris, and the Hours 
often stood by for such tasks (JI. 
V, 722; 368; vill, 433). 

Shortly after Homer’s day greater 
luxury is apparent: Helios and Selene 
have acquired magnificent fire-breath- 
ing steeds (Hom. Hymns xxxi and 
xxxil). Artemis has arrived at the dig- 
nity of a horse-drawn car to visit 
her more distant shrines, though she 
still hunts on foot (Hom. H. ix and 
xxvii), and Castor and Polydeuces, the 
famous “horsemen” (Hom. H. xvii 
and xxxili, 18), must have been sta- 
bling their mounts on Olympus alter- 
nate nights, at least, for their con- 
stant journeys to and from the Land 
of the Dead. Alcman speaks of these 
horses: their names were Cyllarus 
and Xanthus; Poseidon had given 
them to Hera, and she, in a rare 
burst of generosity, had passed them 
on to the “Heavenly Twins” (Schol. 
on Verg. Georg. iii, 89); Pindar adds 
that they were white (Pyth. i, 66). 
The golden chariot and immortal 
steeds of Hades are mentioned several 
times in the Homeric Hymm to De- 
meter (ii, 18, 19, 81, 375, 382). Perse- 
phone, too, her shyness overcome, 
soon coaxed Hades prettily for some 
of her own—‘different ones,” she 
must have said, tired of so much de- 
pressing black. At any rate, Pindar, 
in a striking epithet, speaks of her as 
“Persephone of the white horses” (Ol. 
vi, 95). Without so much imagina- 
tion the same poet bestows golden 
cars freely on Apollo, the Moon, and 
the Fates (Pyth. ix, 6; Ol. iii, 19; 
Hymn for Thebans,30), and gives a 
plain one to the Muses (Ol. ix, 81). 
As is natural, Poseidon and his inter- 
est in horses and horse-racing are 
stressed by the poet of the great 
games. 


Indications of more sophisticated 
tastes in conveyances appear first in 
the lyric poets. The swan-dove-spar- 
row controversy of Aphrodite’s chari- 
ot is well known from Sappho’s 
hymn; Alcaeus, and perhaps Sappho 
and Pindar, too, are said to have re- 
ferred to a swan-drawn chariot of 
Apollo (Him. Or. xiv, 10 and xiii, 7). 
With Artemis’ deer and Bacchus’ pan- 
thers the situation must have become 
complicated, necessitating additions to 
the “ancient stalls.” It was probably the 
last straw when Demeter insisted on 
those curious dragons. Poor thing, 
she had never been quite right since 
the loss of her daughter, and it must 
have been a great relief to the others 
when she went off on her missionary 
complex and was gone for long per- 
iods at a time. A psychologist might 
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find her early interest in snakes sig- 
nificant in this connection (Hesiod, 
in Strabo ix, 393). But such develop- 
ments, interesting in themselves, lie 
outside the scope of this paper, and 
we must return to earlier days. 


The epic picture of the gods would 
not be complete without mention of 
their general interest in horse- and 
cattle-breeding, though this takes us 
for a moment from the “ancient stalls” 
to Pieria, where Apollo’s herds en- 
joved the “unmown meadows,” to the 
misty island of the cattle of Helios 
in the Odyssey, and farther still, to the 
Meadows of Zeus or of Hera, source 
of ambrosia for both god and beast, 
located near Ocean’s stream. The 
gods sometimes indulged their interest 
in animals in caring for mortals’ herds, 
both cattle and sheep, as stories of 
Apollo and Hermes indicate. But 
Hera, practical soul, had pastures of 
her own near Argos (Schol. Pind. 
Nem. arg. 3), and Poseidon must have 
commandeered many a grassy mead- 
ow for his horse-raising ambitions. 
The gods were generous with these 
animals. “Like a gift of the gods!” ex 
claimed Diomede when he caught 
sight of the snow-white horses of 
Rhesus (//. x, 551), and we can call 
to mind the famous pair given to 
Peleus by Zeus, which Achilles later 
inherited, the horses of Tros, and the 
winged steeds which Poseidon gave 
to Pelops (Pind. Ol. i, 87). Adrastus’ 
famous horse, black-maned Areion (/]. 
xxiii, 346), also deserves mention here, 
in spite of the ambiguity of his origin. 

If we wished to make fairly com- 
plete the early records of Olympus 
proper, we should have to imagine a 
stream or small lake for Apollo’s 
swans, and dovecotes, perhaps beyond 
the walled garden and the flowerbeds. 
The dovecotes existed apparently 
from early davs, for Homer speaks 
of the doves that regularly brought 
ambrosia to the gods, pitying their 
dangerous passage through the Clash- 
ing Rocks, and the inevitable loss of 
one of their number (Od vii, 62). Per- 
haps later the young Aphrodite begged 
her father for golden cages for the 
softest-hued of them. As for the eagle 
of Zeus, that bird, being useful occa- 
sionally to do errands, was sometimes 
allowed inside; Pindar solemnly tells 
us of his drowsing once on the very 
sceptre of Zeus (Pyth. i, 9). Hera, 
for all her faults of nagging, must 
have been forbearing to allow the 
fuss and feathers around; it was not 
till late that she acquired a peacock, 
having perhaps enough of indoor 
birds. Athena’s owls wouldn’t have 
troubled much during the day; be- 
sides, thev usually preferred Athens. 

In this brief study of the animals of 


the gods, I have limited the references 
to epic, elegiac, and lyric poetry as 
far as the fifth century. Pindar has 
been included because in many ways 
he follows the epic tradition. The 
surprising thing to me has been that 
the animals of the handbooks, duly 
bracketed with the gods, as pets or 
as displaced totem animals, simply 
do not appear in the early literature. 
Juno is not “drawne of fayre pe- 
cocks”; the owl does not perch on 
Athena’s shoulder, nor the dove on 
Aphrodite’s hand. The passages in the 
Odyssey, as commentators point out, 
where Athena turns to bird form, are 
as revealing—the bird being not the 
owl, but the vulture, swallow, or sea- 
eagle. Mylonas, in a recent article 
in the Classical Journal (41, 1946, 
p- 203) has shown how limited and 
non-Homeric was the eagle of Zeus. 
Instead, almost the entire picture 
down to the fifth century is a natural 
one: the gods appear often without 
animals or even emblems; they acquire 
animals of conveyance, but these are 
usually horses; they are interested 
in fine breeds of horses, cattle, sheep. 
Lack of emphasis on the dog is per- 
haps surprising since the Homeric 
princes, Odysseus or Diomede, for in- 
stance, had the animal, and it appears 
in many similes of hunting. Bizarre 
animals, such as deer and dragons to 
draw chariots, are late in appearing. 
(It seems odd to find no reference 
to Bacchus’ panthers in the whole of 
Euripides’ Bacchanals.) One is led to 
a contrast with the gods’ northern 
cousins, who led a lusty life close to 
raven, dog, and boar. Freya, with 
her chariot of cats, comes to mind, 
and Odin’s eight-legged Sleipnir, and 
Thor’s goats. 

Sympathetic or sentimental entrance 
into supposed animal feelings is, as 
we should expect, rare; the animals 
are serviceable rather than ornamental 
or merely companionable, though the 
treatment given them is uniformly 
considerate. (The pathos of Argos’ 
death, and the tenderness of Zeus for 
the grieving horses of Achilles are, 
however, outstanding in Homer.) In 
the treatment by the lyric poets, one 
can feel ahead to the pictorial treat- 
ment of late times, sensing that there 
is to be a corresponding loss in the 
dignity and dynamic _ representa- 
tion of the gods. Euripides’ picture 
of Demeter in her dragon chariot 
searching for her daughter (Hel. 
1310) is, for example, less effective 
than her simple and moving search 
on foot, as shown in the Howzeric 
Hynim. 


A study of early works of art, and 
of early rites, would probably show 
a different emphasis. Whatever this 
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might do for the “totem” animals 
(and the changes into animal forms 
by the gods themselves would have 
a bearing here), the conclusion may 
be fairly drawn for the early literary 
treatment that it is surprisingly natural 
and conservative, reflecting apparent- 
ly the economic interests of the time. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE—REPORTS 
OF OFFICERS 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


In attempting to balance the ef- 
forts of the last ten years, one might 
pick out the following items: 
Credit: 

1. We have enlarged Tue CLassica 

OUTLOOK. 

2. We have improved the finances. 
Even so the League is not a 
foundation which can hand out 
funds freely. It can merely as- 
sist cautiously its own projects. 

3. We have achieved some measure 
of success in bringing about co- 
operation with the regional as- 
sociations. 

4. We have established the prac- 

tice of giving citations. 

. We have lived through two 
“moves” and, it is hoped, have 
set the League on the road to 
prosperity and accomplishment 
under new management. 

Debit: 

1. We have failed to establish and 
finance the Language-Centered 
Curriculum. 

2. We have failed to elicit enough 
interest in the Founding Fathers 
project to warrant its continua- 
tion. 

3. We have failed to secure a sub- 
vention for enlarging Tuer Crass- 
ICAL OUTLOOK. 

4. We have failed to carry out a 
continuing process of Classical 
Investigation and other research 

rojects. 

5. We have failed to establish large- 
scale publicity for the classics. 

6. We have failed to find and fin- 
ance a Director of League Serv- 
ice. 

As we survey educational trends 
of the last ten years we could easily 
become pessimistic; but there are reas- 
ons for optimism that lead to a re- 
strained cheerfulness. In the high 
school, the first two years of Latin 
are doing well. The last two years 
are following the way of Greek. 
In the Atlanta Male High School, 
once a classical stronghold, with sixty 
students in Greek and a majority tak- 
ing Latin, no more than two years of 
a language are now permitted because 
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the third year is considered a college 
subject. 

The colleges, many of them, are 
swamped with elementary Latin stu- 
dents and with hundreds of registrants 
in courses in ancient civilization and 
in literature in translation. Under- 
graduate Latin majors can usually be 
counted on a little finger. The de- 
mand for college teachers is far be- 
yond the supply of reasonably good 
material, and where the high-school 
Latin teachers are coming from is a 
matter of mystery or a reason for 
gloom. 

Educational leaders almost ignore 
the teaching of Latin and Greek; they 
no longer bother to attack it. On the 
other hand, there is a large amount 
of untapped public opinion favorable 
to the classics. This opinion should 
be channeled in such a way as to af- 
fect our school administrators. 

The classics are not dead, though 
the old-fashioned classical scholar may 
feel that they have suffered a fate 
worse than death. The classics have 
adapted themselves to changing con- 
ditions, and will continue to do so. 
They have too much vitality to die. 
They are part of the living tissue of 
modern life. —B. L. ULtMan, 

President, 1946-47 


REPORT OF 
THE SECRETARY 


FOR THE YEAR 
May 1, 1946, to May 1, 1947 


Comparative 
Membership Table 

1947 

3236....3461 
25 
3321....3549 


Combined memberships in the 
American Classical League show a de- 
crease of 228. The Junior Classical 
League, however, continues to show 
an increase. This year the latter or- 
ganization has added 760 to its enroll- 
ment, making a total of 11,065 mem- 
bers. 


REPORT OF 
THE TREASURER 
FOR THE YEAR 
May 1, 1946, to May 1, 1947 
Current Funds 


Receipts 

Balance May 1, 1946...... $5 324.90 
Membership Fees............ 3210.82 
Junior Classical League (net 

Service Bureau Materials (net 

5928.98 
Emergency Fund.............. 16.00 


$17190.85 
Disbursements 

Tue CrassicaL OuTLOOK..... 2056.81 
Printing and Stationery....... 287.11 
AM Memes... 332.28 
Balance May 1, 1947........ 9339.38 
$17190.85 

Investment Account. ...$3700.00 
Savings Account........ 2500.00 


*Does not include overhead. 
—Crype PuHarr, 
Sec.-Treas., 1946-47 


REPORT OF 
THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau has had an ex- 
cellent year, in spite of the fact that 
turbulent post-war conditions have 
played havoc with established pro- 
cedures and with well-formulated 
plans. 

Through the great kindness of Pro- 
fessor W. L. Carr, who answered a 
large number of letters from teachers, 
the Director pro tem. was mercifully 
relieved of a considerable portion of 
the correspondence usually associated 
with the conduct of the Service 
Bureau. 

During the year, twelve items were 
added to the Service Bureau materials. 
Of these, ten were mimeographs, 
and two were of other types. Sev- 
eral old mimeographs were scrutin- 
ized; some of these were revised, 
others re-mimeographed, a few dis- 
carded as no longer useful. The 
Game of Famous Romans, newly re- 
printed in New York, reached Nash- 
ville after a harrowing series of ad- 
ventures, and was put on the market. 
The Latin wall calendar, a “scenic 
calendar” this year, proved to be a 
popular item. The Service Bureau 
continued to sell a few new books on 
a percentage basis. No new Christ- 
mas cards were printed. A new edi- 
tion of Bulletin XII, The Latin Club, 
will probably have to be undertaken 
during the coming year. 

The thanks of the American Class- 
ical League are due to Mrs. Florence 
Bennett Anderson, who donated to 
the Service Bureau several copies of 
her historical novel, The Garland 
of Defeat. 

The Director pro tem. earnestly 
urges that a resident Director be 
elected as soon as possible; for the 
Service Bureau, perhaps the most im- 
portant division of the American 
Classical League, cannot possibly func- 
tion to its full capacity under remote 
control. 

The Director pro tem. is profound- 
ly indebted to Mrs. Floy Beatty and 
Mrs. Ann Brown, of the Nashville 
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office, who kept the Service Bureau 

going in fair weather and in foul, and 
who never once lost their patience. 

—Lituian B. Lawter, 

Director pro tem., 1946-47 


REPORT OF 
THE EDITOR OF 
THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


The eleventh year of THe Crasst- 
caL OurLook (the twenty-fourth of 
the continued Latin Nores series) 
was a difficult one—chiefly because of 
unsettled conditions in the printing 
trade. However, all the issues ap- 
peared with reasonable promptness 
and, we believe, with not too many 
typographical errors. 

As usual, the volume numbered 
84 pages. Of the 84, only 42 pages 
contained paid advertising. 

There were in all 92 contributors 
to the volume, representing 28 states, 
and also the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, and Eng- 
land. It is a matter of sincere regret 
to the Editor that four states—Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Nevada, and Wyoming 
—have never contributed a single item 
to the pages of THe Crassica, Out- 
Look. It is hoped that classicists in 
those states may be moved to share 
their experiences with other readers 
of the OuTLook. 

In the opinion of the Editor, the 
copyrighting of each issue, a pro- 
cedure adopted for the first time in 
October, 1946, has been highly suc- 
cessful. All requests for permission to 
reprint or mimeograph material from 
Tue CrassicaAL OutLook for class use 
have been granted, and all teachers 
making such requests have gladly met 
authors’ and editors’ conditions for 
reprinting. We feel that controls of 
this sort during the year have pre- 
vented much pirating and mutilation 
of our authors’ productions, and have 
at the same time encouraged full use 
of good materials in the classroom. 

Almost insuperable obstacles 
tendant upon an attempt to use Greek 
type in an early issue of the volume 
led to an editorial decision to decline 
all future contributions which re- 
quire the use of Greek type. 

The Editor wishes to express her 
deep appreciation of the yeoman serv- 
ice rendered during this difficult year 
by her two associates, Professor W. 
L. Carr and Dr. Konrad Gries, by 
Miss Ruth Williams, of the Williams 
Printing Company, in Nashville, and 
by Mrs. Floy Beatty and Mrs. Ann 
Brown, of the Nashville office—with- 
out all of whom there could have 
been no eleventh volume of Tue 
CLAssIcAL OUTLOOK. 

B. Law ter, 
Editor 
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BOOK NOTES 
) 


Servianorum in Vergilii Carmina 
Commentariorum FEditionis Har- 
vardianae Volumen II. Edited by E. 
kK. Rand, J. J. Savage, H. T. Smith, 
G. B. Waldrop, J. P. Elder, B. M. 
Peebles, A. F. Stocker. Lancaster, 
Pa.: Lancaster Press, Inc., 1946. Pp. 
xxi+509. $5.00 ($4.00 to members 
of the American Philological As- 
sociation when ordered through its 
Secretary ). 


This work, when completed in five 
volumes, will be a real monument to 
American classical scholarship and to 
Professor Rand, its initiator. Volume 
Il, the first to be published, contains 
the commentary on Aeneid I-II. Vol- 
ume I, which will be published last, 
will contain the Prolegomena to the 
edition and Servius’ commentary on 
the Eclogues and Georgics. 


There are really two commentaries 
that go under the name of Servius, 
though they overlap in large part. 
They are known as Servius and Ser- 
vius Danielis; the latter is the desig- 
nation of the longer version first pub- 
lished in 1600 by Pierre Daniel. The 
last editor, Thilo, played down the 
Daniel version, basing his text on the 
traditional Servius and indicating the 
Daniel text by italics or by notes in 
the critical apparatus. Thilo thought 
that the Servius Danielis consisted 
of the original Servius with later ac- 
cretions. But present-day scholarship 
takes a different view and holds that 
‘the longer version has early mater- 
ial in it. A fuller discussion of this 
matter is promised in the Prolego- 
mena. 

The chief contribution of the new 
edition is to give equal prominence 
to the two versions by an ingenious 
page arrangement. Where the two 
differ they are given in parallel col- 
umns; where they agree, one text is 
printed. When a passage occurs only 
in Servius Danielis it is put in short 
lines (three-fourths width), flush with 
the rest of the text at the left. When, 
less frequently, the passage occurs on- 
ly in the traditional Servius, it is 
printed in short lines flush with the 
rest at the right. Thus one can see 
quickly the source of any statement. 
A separate apparatus is provided for 
each version. 

Besides this major change, the edi- 
tors have made use of some manu- 
scripts neglected by Thilo and re- 
collated the rest. 

The apparatus is in general admira- 
bly handled, but I find the use of add. 
confusing. In a note such as “inferi] 


maris add. C®” the usage is correct: 
the sixth hand really “added” the 
word maris after inferi, but “univer- 
si] qui add P” seems to mean that P 
“wrote” (not “added”) qui after uni- 
versi. If this is the right interpretation, 
a preferable style, in my opinion, is to 
give the words before and after the 
“added” word: “universi qui deducti.” 
If the word that follows is abbrevi- 
ated, no more space is needed than 
by the other system. 

One may cavil at the expression 
“Harvard edition.” To be sure, it 
was produced by Harvard men with 
the aid of Harvard funds, but it was 
published by the American Philologi- 
cal Association. Shall we now have 
a California Seneca, a Yale Tacitus, 
a Carolina Tibullus, etc? I should pre- 
fer to call it the Rand Servius. In 
any case it is a splendid monumentum 
aere perennius to that genial and 
gifted scholar. —B. L. ULLMAN 


Lexical Aids for Students of New 
Testament Greek. By Bruce M. 
Metzger, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. Privately 
published by the author, 1946. Pp. 


110. $1.00. 


This little book provides in several 
ways what its title says it does. It 
also provides dependable guidance to 
the teacher of New Testament Greek 
for constructing defensible word lists 
to be used in drilling and testing his 
students. 


Part I contains the 1050 words 
which (exclusive of proper names) 
appear ten times or more in the West- 
cott and Hort text of the New Testa- 
ment. These 1050 words are divided 
into thirty-five alphabetical lists, ar- 
ranged in the descending order of 
their frequency. The first list con- 
tains the 35 words which occur more 
than 500 times, and the last list con- 
sists of the 71 words which occur 
only ten times. The insertion of 
English derivatives (or cognates 
through Latin) greatly increases the 
value of these lists. 

Part II presents 685 of the words 
listed in Part I, but here the words 
are grouped under the 95 roots from 
which they stem. Only those roots 
from which at least three words 
stem are included. These lists are in- 
troduced by several pages of helpful 
information about word formation in 
Greek. 

There are three appendices: Ap- 
pendix I presents some important 
facts about the Indo-European family 
of languages and also gives some ex- 
amples of Greek and English cognates; 
Appendix II offers helpful informa- 
tion on the use of prepositions in 
composition with verbs; and Appendix 
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Ill consists of a one-page table of 
correlative pronouns and adverbs. 
—W. L. C. 


San Agustin, De Natura Boni. Latin 
text and Castilian translation by 
Maria Delia Paladini. Universidad 
Nacional de Tucuman (Argentina), 
1945. Pp. 111. 


Saint Augustine’s De Natura Boni 
is one of the several tractates occas- 
ioned by his war against the Mani- 
chaeans, the sect to which he had 
adhered before his conversion to the 
Roman Catholic faith. As such it 
contains interesting information about 
the peculiar aberrations of this heresy, 
the author occasionally quoting at 
length from the writings of his op- 
ponents. But this little essay is worth 
reading also for its purely philosophi- 
cal content: at least three-fourths of 
the chapters are concerned with a de- 
scription of the nature of God and 
the demonstration of His identity 
with the suamum bonum. For those 
who know Saint Augustine only as 
the author of the monumental Con- 
fessions and De Civitate Dei the pres- 
ent handy edition will be a welcome 
introduction to his more specialized 
aspects as polemicist and monograph- 
er, which deserve to be made more 
available than they are at present. 

The text of this edition is based on 
that given by Migne in the Patro- 
logiae; the variant readings taken 
from the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum seldom 
reveal more than a difference in word 
order or the omission or addition of 
a conjunction or pronoun. As in the 
French Budé editions, text and trans- 
lation face each other across the page. 
Chapters 44-47 are not translated, but 
appear, in the Latin alone, as an ap- 
pendix; these chapters contain most 
of the polemic against the Manichae- 
ans. Following text and translation 
are some eight pages of notes, present- 
ing mainly pertinent references to 
other works of Saint Augustine, with 
quotations from the Latin plus Span- 
ish translation. The Latin text is very 
accurate (although syllable divisions 
such as co-rruptio and que-madmod- 
um seem queer): only three misprints, 
and those of no great consequence, 
were noticed. The translation, like- 
wise, so far as this reviewer can judge, 
is exact and adequate, though a doubt 
arises as to whether “laudanda sit... 
incorruptibilis” can be taken to mean 
“se debiera admitir que . . . es incor- 
ruptible” (p. 80, lines 6-7). The crit- 
ical apparatus is sometimes confusing 
in its brevity. The paper-bound vol- 
ume seems unusually sturdy; the paper 
is good and the print, even in the 
notes, clear and easy on the eyes. It 
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is to be hoped that Clasicos de la 
Filosofia 1, as the book is listed in the 
advertisement, will soon be followed 
by other equally serviceable text- 
translations of Greek and Latin au- 
thors from our neighbor to the south. 

—K. G. 
A New Introduction to Greek. By 

Alston Hurd Chase and Henry 

Phillips, Jr. Revised Edition. Cam- 

bridge: Harvard University Press, 

1946. Pp vi+t128. Lithoprinted. 

$1.75. 

The 1946 revision of the Chase- 
Phillips beginning book in Greek is 
an outstanding piece of work. It cov- 
ers the elements of the language in 
thirty-four lessons, designed to be 
completed in one semester by a col- 
lege class meeting three times a week. 
It introduces the -77i verbs and other 
difficult material earlier than usual. It 
treats the dual number in an appendix. 
It contains summaries of paradigms, 
Greek-English and English-Greek vo- 
cabularies, and an “Index of Names” 
which is really a brief “Who's Who” 
of the Greeks mentioned in the book. 
Throughout, stress is laid upon real 
Greek, written by important Greek 
authors. As early as the second lesson 
the student meets Greek proverbs, 
and isolated sentences from Antis- 
thenes, Aristotle, and Plutarch. From 
the fourteenth lesson on, the student 
reads “passages of merit and interest 
which should elicit discussion of the 
basic ideas they contain.” He is di- 
rected to memorize a great many fam- 
ous sentences—a procedure which was 
long used by excellent teachers, was 
laughed out of court by “progressive 
educators,” and has now been vindi- 
cated and restored to pedagogical 
respectability, largely as a result of 
Army and Navy language experi- 
ments. 

To criticize so fine a piece of work 
may perhaps seem a little ungracious. 
Nevertheless, this reviewer feels that 
the lessons are too tightly packed; and 
that it would have been wiser to con- 
struct forty to forty-five lessons, each 
containing material for one class day. 
Also, this reviewer feels strongly that 
a definite part of each elementary 
Greek lesson should be devoted to 
systematic work in derivation; and she 
deplores the casual and inadequate 
treatment of derivatives here. 

The book is beautifully lithoprinted. 
It has cardboard covers and a spiral 


binding. —L. B. L. 
} NOTES AND NOTICES 


Officers of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South for 


1947-48 are: President, Dorrance S. 
White, University of lowa; First 
Vice-President, Charlotte Ludlum, 
Berea College; Secretary-Treasurer 
and Representative to the American 
Classical League, William C. Korf- 
macher, Saint Louis University; Edi- 
tor of The Classicai Journal, 
Norman J. DeWitt, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Officers of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States for 1947-48 are: 
President, Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College; Vice-Presidents, Elizabeth 
White, Bala-Cynwyd (Pa.) Junior 
High School, and Paul A. Solandrt, 
Washington College, Chestertown, 
Md.; Secretary-Treasurer and Rep- 
resentative to the American Classical 
League, Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Editor of The 
Classical Weekly, Edward H. Heff- 
ner, University of Pennsylvania. 

Officers of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England for 1947-48 are: 
President, Cornelia C. Coulter, Mt. 
Holyoke College; Vice-President, Al- 
ston H. Chase, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Van L. Johnson, Tufts College; Rep- 
resentative to the American Classical 
League, John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wes- 
leyan University. 

Officers of the Classical Association 
of the Pacific States for 1947-48 are: 
President, Claire Thursby, Univer- 
sity High School, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, William M. 
Green, University of California: Rep- 
resentative to the American Classical 
League, F. L. Farley, College of the 
Pacific. 

Classical plays presented during the 
past school year included the follow- 
ing: The Hecuba of Euripides in 
Greek, at Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College; the Alcestis of Euripides in 
Greek, at Boston College; the Cyclops 
of Euripides, in Shelley’s translation, 
at Bowdoin College; the Trojan 
Women of Euripides, in Murray’s 
translation, at Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and at Hunter College; 
the Mostellaria of Plautus, in an orig- 
inal translation, at Hunter College,; 
and a condensed version of the Anti- 
gone of Sophocles, in Greek, at Hunt- 
er College. 

During 1947, several foreign langu- 
age conferences and institutes of in- 
terest to classical teachers have been 
held. The theme of the Classical 
Conference held on March 14 and 15 
at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
lowa, was “The Classical Tradition 
in American Culture.” That of the 
Foreign Language Conference held 
on May 2 and 3 at Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, was 
“Foreign Languages for Living in One 
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World.” On July 10, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity held a one-day Latin Institute 
on the topic, “Realism in the Ob- 
jectives of Secondary Latin.” The 
same university held, during the sum- 
mer, four conferences on the teaching 
of Latin. From June 23 to July 11, 
The College of William and Mary 
conducted its ninth Institute on the 
Teaching of Latin, with an intensive 
program of lectures, laboratory work, 
and demonstrations. 


~ 


MATERIALS 


Again this school year teachers of 
Latin may subscribe to a series of 
“headlines in Latin.” Dr. Emory E. 
Cochran issues a series of weekly 
“Libelli,’ or bulletins, in each of 
which a current headline is translated 
into Latin, and commented upon in 
English. The subscription rate is 75¢ 
a semester. Address Dr. Emory E. 
Cochran, Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn 9, New York. 

A new printing of Greek Speaks for 
Itself, a charming and whimsical 
“mosaic” making use of more than 
five hundred common English words 
derived from Greek, is now availa- 
ble. The pamphlet sells for 5c per 
copy, less in quantities. Address the 
author, Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., at 
Fordham University, New York 58, 
New York. 

A revised edition of Mark E. 
Hutchinson’s Bibliography of a Latin 
Teachers’ Course has just been pub- 
lished. The bibliography sells for soc. 
Address the author at Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

A twelve-page folder entitled “The 
Latin Humanities in American Life” 
may be obtained at 5c per copy from 
Professor W. C. Korfmacher, Saint 
Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Devised as a guide for the celebration 
of Latin Week, the booklet is useful 
for class work also. 

“A Chat with John and Mary Who 
Are Going to School—The High 
School’s Obligation to You,” by 
Norman J. DeWitt, is an excellent 
presentation of the values of Latin, 
in a style which appeals to young 
people. The price of the pamphlet 
is 15¢ (less in quantities). Address 
Professor W. C. Kormacher, Saint 
Louis University, St. Louis 3 Mo. 


AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill 
your order. Please use stamps, money or- 
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ders, or checks. The latter should be made 
gene to the American Classical League. 
f a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 
Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
—_, etc.). Material ordered from the 
ervice Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged 
for resale; since the Service Bureau is a 
nonprofit-making organization, 
absorb losses such as this. 


it cannot 


The address of the Service Bureau 
is Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The following revised, republished, 
and new mimeographs are available: 


52. Immediate and Ultimate Ob- 
jectives for Each Year of the 
Latin Course. 10c 

57. Points of Syntax Recommended 
for Intensive Study During Each 
Semester of the Latin Course. 
10c 

360. A Bibliography on the Romans 
in Britain. Completely revised, by 
Lt.-Col. S. G. Brady, U. S. Army 
Retired. 15¢ 

448. A List of Textbooks for Second- 
ary School Latin. Revised by 
W. L. Carr. 

623. The Labors of Hercules in Tele- 
vision. An amusing radio pro- 
gram. By Estella Kyne. 2 girls, 
5 boys, and narrator, 15 minutes. 
15c 

626. Greeks vs. Romans—A Football 
Classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. By T. P. 
O'Loughlin. 2 boys. 6 minutes. 
1oc 

628. “Sandals.” clever idea for 
place cards or souvenirs. 5¢ 

629. Amo, Amas, Amat. A radio pro- 
gram, by Mary Ann Steele and 
Josephine Frisbie. One of a ser- 
ies of educational broadcasts 
which won for Central High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska, the 
Peabody Award for 1945-46. 25 
minutes. 6 boys, 5 girls. z0c 

630. Perseus and the Gorgon’s Head. 
By Elizabeth Keiser. A spectac- 
ular play or assembly program, 
in verse, with directions for cos- 
tuming and staging. 16 girls, 6 
boys, plus extras. 35 minutes. 25¢ 


LATIN WALL CALENDAR 


The theme of the 1948 Latin wall 
calendar is “The Classical Influence 
on American Architecture.” Each 
month bears a large, attractive photo- 
graph of an American structure in- 
spired by the principles of Greek 
or Roman architecture. The Roman 
designation for the dates is printed in 
large type, with modern numbering 
directly above. Important Roman 
holidays and anniversaries are indi- 
cated. The calendar is 16 by 22 inches, 
and is printed on heavy paper, with 
plastic binding. Price, $1.65. 

The Service Bureau has for sale 


the following items previously pub- 
lished: 


THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 


The Report of the Classical Investi- 
gation is the result of a comprehensive 
and critical study, over a period of 
three years, of conditions relating to 
the teaching of the classics in the sec- 
ondary schools of the United States. 
It has been used extensively in revis- 
ing curricula all over the country, 
and all new textbooks are based upon 
its findings. Teachers of other sub- 
jects have followed it as a model. It 
should have a place on the desk of 
every teacher of Latin. The latest 
edition is abridged, but it contains 
the important chapters on objectives, 
content, and methods. Price, soc 


LATIN CLUB BULLETIN 


Bulletin XI. The Latin Club, by Lil- 
lian B. Lawler. Sixth edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 60c. A com- 
plete handbook on the subject. 


BOOKPLATES : 


1. A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and appropriate 
Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Ungummed. 

2. Another design, with Ionic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either: 25 for $1.00; 
50 for $1.75. 

STICKERS 

Junior Classical League stickers, for 

notebook or for automobile, are now 

available. Approximately 3% inches 
square, printed in purple and gold. 

Specify type desired. Price: 3 for 5c. 

MATERIAL ON FIRST YEAR LATIN 

Mimeographs 

22. Teaching Latin Grammar as an 
Aid to English Grammar and Ex- 
pression. 10c 

26. The Teaching of Latin Partici- 
ples. roc 

97. Some Suggestions for Using 
English Forms and Syntax in 
Teaching Latin Forms and Syn- 
tax. 10¢. 

127. Some Suggestions for Making 
Drill on Forms Interesting As 
Well As Thorough. 15¢ 

133. Suggestions For Teaching Rom- 
an Life, Character, History, and 
Religion in Connection with First 
Year Latin. 15c 

134. Devices and Incentives in First 
Year Latin. Also suggestions for 
other years. 20c 

135. Aims in First Year Latin. 15¢ 

145. Improvement Sheet for Teachers 
of First Year Latin. roc 

180. Methods of Teaching Vocabu- 
lary in First Year Latin. 15c 

187. Preparation for a Lesson Dealing 
with the Ablative of Time, or the 


204. 


279. 


287. 


288. 


290. 
2098. 


304. 
308. 
34!. 
355- 


358. 


427. 


433- 


455- 


510. 
514. 


545: 


561. 


607. 


609. 
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Inductive Method in the Teach- 
ing of Latin Grammar. 1oc 

A list of Latin Exercise and 
Drill Books. 10c 


. An Effective Device for Teach- 


ing the Meaning of Indirect Dis- 
course. 5¢ 


. A Simple Device for Teaching 


the Tenses of the Subjunctive. 5c 


. Outline for a Lesson on Extent 


of Time. toc 


. Some Problems in Teaching Be- 


ginning Latin and a Suggested 
Solution. 15¢ 


. Mastering the Participle. 10¢ 
. The Problem of Drill. A practi- 


cal suggestion. 5c 


. A Bibliography for Collateral 


Reading in English for Latin 
Pupils in the First Year. 1oc 
Latin Words and Phrases in Eng- 
lish with Concrete Suggestions 
for Use in the First Year. 5¢ 
Classroom Devices for Teaching 
English Grammatical Forms and 
Usage in Connection with First 
Year Latin. 10c 

The Teaching of the Subjunctive 
Mood. toc 

Teaching Clauses of Result. 10c 
The Translation of English Prep- 
ositions. 5¢ 

An Outline of Methods in 
Teaching Vocabulary in the 
First Year. 1oc 


Latin Notebooks. 1oc 
Classroom Activities on Word 
Derivation in the First Year. 1oc 
Contracts for Beginning Latin. 

Ideas for Teaching Forms and 
Syntax in the Earlier Years of 
the Latin Course. 1oc 

Increasing the Latin Vocabulary 
through English. roc 


‘Dominoes.’ A conjugation game 
designed to vary drill in the first 
year. 5c 

Available Latin Vocabulary Lists 
for the Four Years of High 
School Latin. 

Suggestions for Teachers of First 
and Second Year Latin. 15c 
Remarks on English and Latin 
Tense Forms. toc 

The Evolving Latin Course. 15¢ 
How to Make and Use Flash 
Cards for Vocabulary Drill. 5c 
A Bulletin on Bulletin Boards. 
10¢ 

Our Latin Verb Town. A game 
for drill on conjugations. Can be 
played by the whole class at 
once. 15c. Additional charts of 
verb endings, 1c each, in quant- 
ities. 

Inflectional Endings for First- 
Year Latin. A list, for testing 
purposes, of all the noun and verb 
endings which should be taught 
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in first-year Latin. By W. L. of whom Vergil wrote. 1oc 


Carr. 5c 381. A Trojan Festival. A pageant for 47. 
611. Some Typical Latin Question boys, based on Aeneid V. 10¢ 
Words and Phrases, and the 383. Juno Tries to Change the Decrees 
Forms Used in Answer. By W. of Fate. An amusing skit in verse, 
L. Carr. 5c on Juno’s attempt to destroy IX 
613. Some Common Classroom Errors Aeneas. 15¢ — 
in Derivation, and How to Avoid 387. Suggestions for a Vergilian Pro- 
Them. With a bibliography on gram for Students Not Studying =~ 
linguistics for the Latin teacher. Vergil. 10¢ 
By Edward Coyle. 15¢ 453. The Red Plume. A play in Eng- 
615. Some English _ Prepositional lish, based on the story of Camilla 
Phrases and Their Latin Equiva- and Turnus from the later books 
lents. By W. L. Carr. 5c of the Aeneid. 25¢ 
Supplement 605. The Fall of Troy. A radio pro- 35 
40. Suggestions regarding the teach- gram for the Vergil class. By the 
ing of Latin forms and syntax in students of Miss Blanche Sloat. A 
the earlier years of the high dignified presentation of the ” 
school. 1oc story of Book II of the Aeneid. 33 
Bulletin 
XI. Suggestions for the Young Latin — 625. As It Really Happened. A bur- ia 
Teacher. 1oc lesque of the Aeneas-Dido story. aoe 
MATERIAL FOR CELEBRATING By Mary Elizabeth Sergent. 2 sii 
THE BIRTHDAY OF VERGIL girls, 1 boy. 10 minutes. 15¢ 86 
Mimeographs 627. The Return to Carthage. By Jane ’ 
g1. Very Tragical Mirth. A burles- Esty. A dramatic poem, based 
que of Aeneid I, Il, and IV, in on an imaginary visit of Aeneas 
shadow pictures. 10c and Ascanius to Carthage, many 
193. The Judgment of Paris. A play years after the death of Dido. 
in English. 10¢ Can be used as part of a Vergil 
350. Vergil as a Magician, in the program. 10¢ 420 
Middle Ages. toc Supplements 
378. In Honor of Vergil. A play for 44. A Vergilian Fantasy. An elab- 546 


11 girls, dealing with the women orate pageant-play, to be pro- 


. The Delphic Oracle. 


duced on Vergil’s birthday. 1o0c 
Vergil, the Prophet of Peace. A 
pageant, using themes from sev- 
eral of Vergil’s works. 1oc 
Bulletins 

Paris of Troy. A pageant-play in 
English verse. 15¢ 
. Dido and Aeneas. 


A pageant 
drama. 35¢ 


XVIIL A Journey through the Lower 


World. A pageant based on Book 
VI of the Aeneid. 20c 


Pampblet 


. Song, “In Vergilium.” 5c 


OCTOBER AND HALLOWE’EN 
Mimeographs 


An even- 
ing’s entertainment. 10¢ 


. Hallowe’en Programs for the 


Latin Club. 


10C 


. The Haunted House. A play in 


10C 


English. 


. A Mythological Football Rally. 


Ancient mythological characters 

suddenly appear at a modern 

rooters’ meeting. 10c 
THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 


. A Thanksgiving Day Program. A 


suggestion. 


. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 


in English. 15¢ 


THE ASSOCIATION for PROMOTION of STUDY of LATIN 


SPONSOR OF 


Latinum 
National Classrcom Latin Magazine 


(ITS 20th ANNIVERSARY VOLUME DURING PRESENT 1947-48 SCHOOL YEAR) 


Invites Progressive Latin Teachers 


to use this ILLUSTRATED 20-page Latin-language Magazine as a supplementary classroom Latin text. 
INFORMATORY: 

1. Auzilium Latinum is filled with articles, stories, news, puzzles, jokes, dialogues, playlets, etc., written in an- 
cient Latin on modern themes, with photo and pen-and-ink illustrations. 

2. Auxilium Latinum is edited with numbered footnote translation aids, so that this unique and select magazine 
can be read at sight with comparative facility, profit, pleasure and sense of accomplishment. 

3. Auxilium Latinum was recommended by Lowell Thomas in a nationwide radio broadcast. 

4. Auxilium Latinum offers as its reference Dr. Lillian B. Lawler, Editor of CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. 

5. Auxilium Latinum sponsors the Annual A.P.S.L. Nationwide Competitive Latin Examination for students in 
which they may win four kinds of medals, trophies, and four kinds of Achievement Certificates. 

6. Auxilium Latinum sponsors A.P.S.L. National Students’ Latin Honor Society by presentation to students of 
Diploma-Certificates of Membership by teacher certification. 

7. Auxilium Latinum gives free membership, by card, in the Association for Promotion of Study of Latin with 
each subscription to students and teachers. 

8. Auxilium Latinum is now in its twentieth (20th) Volume of publication. 

9. Please ask your students to subscribe to Auzxilium Latinum TODAY and try Auzilium Latinum THIS YEAR. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(Free teacher’s subscription with orders for 6 or more) 


Single subscriber 75¢ 


2 to 5 subscribers 60c each 76 to 100 subscribers............... 40c each 
6 to 25 subscribers...... 50c each 101 to 250 subscribers........c.ccccccccscesessesesseeseeeees 35c each 
26 to 75 subscribers 45c each 251 or more subscribers 30c each 


Address all communications to: 


DR. ALBERT E. WARSLEY, Editor P. O. Box 501 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


